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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 


LOW SUNDAY 


Station “‘With St. Pancras’ 


‘“‘Peace be to you!’’ And when 
He had said this He showed 
them His hands and side (gospel). 


HE paschal candle is the symbol of the risen Lord. Into 
this candle were inserted five grains of blessed incense 
to signify the triumphant wounds of the Son whom 
the Father with “inestimable love delivered up to re- 
deem the slave’ (Exultet). 

During these jovful days the Lord shows us—in the symbol 
of the paschal candle—His sacred wounds, as He showed them 
to His apostles on Easter evening, and as He shows them to His 
eternal Father in heaven, in eloquent proof of the glory He 
brought back to God in the highest, and the peace He merited 
for men of good will on earth. 

“O good Jesus hear me: within Thy wounds hide me!” 

1) In the hour of temptation let us look up to these holy 
wounds. Wounds of triumph they are, over satan and sin, wounds 
that re-united heaven and earth and God and man, wounds that 
drive the power of darkness into the confusion of the eternal night. 

2) In the hour of sorrow let us look up to these five fountains 
of hope and comfort. “Surely, He hath borne our infirmities and 
carried our sorrows; we have thought Him as it were a leper, and 
as one struck by God and afflicted. But He was wounded for 
our iniquities. He was bruised for our sins; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him and by His bruises we were healed” 
(Is. 53:5). 

3) These wounds Christ received in love for us. And He will 
forever keep them to enkindle in our souls love for love: love 
that will strengthen our hands to perform works of mercy; love 
that will teach our feet to walk on the paths of justice; love that 
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will enlarge our heart towards Christ’s brethren; love suffering, 
love patient for the divine Head and His members. 

4) On the day of His return in great power and majesty, 
the glorious Victor over sin and satan will once more show these 
five blessed wounds to the world. To men of good will they will 
be signs of love, redemption, joy and eternal triumph; to an evil 
and adulterous generation they will be marks of terror, accusation, 
shame and eternal condemnation. Five rays of light and welcome 
to His sheep; five shadows of gloom and rejection to the goats. 

This is the message of the Easter candle, the symbol of the 
risen Lord. In today’s eucharistic solemnity ‘‘Jesus stands in the 
midst of His disciples and says to them: “Peace be to you!’ And 
He shows them His hands and His side’’ (gospel). 

We, who are born of God, we who possess that victorious 
faith which overcometh the world (epistle), will turn with great 
confidence to these five well-springs of hope and salvation. With 
Thomas we will put our hand into His side, which is the gateway 
to His divine Heart, and exclaim: ‘‘My Lord and my God!” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
I lay down My life for My sheep (gospel) 

Among.the many mural paintings in the catacombs none occurs 
so frequently as that of the Good Shepherd. Some of these pic- 
tures were made by unartistic hands. But all of them by artistic 
hearts, by men who treasured the immense love of Him who first 
“‘painted’’ that wonderful picture of the Good Shepherd which 
the Church so gratefully unveils again in today’s gospel. 

“T lay down My life for My sheep.’’ No more tender words 
were spoken in the world’s entire history than these eight. But 
not only were they spoken, they were fulfilled. Willingly, mer 
cifully, lovingly, He “bore our sins in His body upon the tree. 
that we, having died to sin, might live to justice; and by His 
stripes you were healed. For you were as sheep going astray, but 
now you have returned to the shepherd and guardian of your 
souls’ (epistle). 

Who can read today’s sacred texts without being stirred in the 
depth of his soul? Stirred not only by passing emotion but by 
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MEDITATIONS 


lasting devotion. ‘‘Dearly beloved, Christ suffered for us, leaving 
you an example, that you should follow His steps” (epistle). 
Millions of martyrs have translated these words of St. Peter— 
himself a good shepherd of the lambs and sheep— into action. 
They ‘followed his steps.’ They laid down their lives for the 
Good Shepherd. 

Under one of these Good Shepherd paintings in the catacombs 
bearing the inscription: ‘I am the Good Shepherd, I lay down My 
life for My sheep,’ some noble soul wrote: ‘“‘And I am the sheep 
of the Good Shepherd, I lay down my life for Him.’’ We thank 
you, noble member of Christ’s flock, for the inspiring message 
you left to posterity. We hope to meet you in eternity to congrat- 
ulate you for the love you have had for our Good Shepherd. “I 
lay down my life for Him!” 

In today’s holy Sacrifice the Good Shepherd will again lay 
down His life for us, His sheep, that we may have life, His life, 
and have it in abundance. “The disciples knew the Lord Jesus 
in the breaking of the Bread’’ (gradual). “I Rnow Mine and 
Mine know Mc.” Help us, Lord, that we, Thy disciples, may 
know Thee today in the breaking of the Bread, and, knowing 
Thee, love Thee; and, loving Thee, serve Thee. We welcome 
Thee, Good Shepherd. Give us Thy spirit. Make us generous, un- 
selfish sheep of Thy flock. With sincere gratitude and affection 
we shall write today on Thy merciful Heart: ‘““And I am the 
sheep of the Good Shepherd, I lay down my life for Him.” 

“O God, who in the humility of Thy Son hast raised up a 
fallen world, grant to Thy faithful everlasting joy; that those 
whom Thou hast delivered from the perils of eternal death, Thou 
mayest make to enjoy everlasting happiness’’ (collect). 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


I go to the Father (gospel). 

The course of our Christian life is not horizontal, but vertical. 
A course from earth to heaven. ‘“The abode of our earthly sojourn 
will be dissolved, and an eternal dwelling is prepared for us in 
heaven’’ (Requiem preface). ‘‘I go to the Father.” This is the one 
great thought of the First-born of God’s family. This must also 
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be the one great thought of His brethren. And to be able to carry 
it out, the divine Head, “the Lord, hath sent redemption to His 
people, alleluia’’ (gradual). 

We are strangers and pilgrims on earth. A stranger is a man 
away from his homeland. A pilgrim is a wanderer, a sojourner 
to a holy place. We are indeed strangers in a foreign land, far 
away from our “fatherland’’; pilgrims we are, who wander to the 
“holy place’’ which our glorious Lord prepared for us, and where 
we will have a joy ‘‘that no man shall take from us’ (epistle). 

Being strangers and pilgrims here below we must refrain our- 
selves from carnal, earthly desires which war against the soul. 
Like the course of our life, so the course also of our desire must 
be vertical. A Christian, another Christ, one who lives “in Christ 
Jesus,’’ can no longer seek the things that are below, he must 
seek the things that are above where Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of the Father. 

But we must not only think of ourselves. There are co-strangers 
and co-pilgrims that need the support of our good example and 
love. “Honor all men, love the brotherhood; have your conversa- 
tion good among the gentiles . . . that they may, by the good 
works which they shall behold in you, glorify God in the day 
of visitatiqn’’ ‘epistle). ‘I go to the Father.’’ And my brother 
and sister in Christ also ‘‘go to the Father.’’ I must help them. 
Are we not co-workers of Christ? Have we not received the seal 
of the Spirit, the seal of “Catholic Action’’? Christian profession 
and fellowship demand that we support one another and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. What we do for the branch we do for the Vine! 

Sometimes we forget this important duty and fail against the 
light that is in us and, by our forgetfulness of the brethren, depart 
from the right path. With great fervor let us pray today’s collect: 
“O God, who dost show to them that are in error the light of 
truth, that they may return to the way of righteousness; grant 
to all those who profess themselves Christians to reject those 
things which are contrary to that name, and follow such things 
as are agreeable to the same.” 


“I go to the Father.”” The journey to the Father, the path to 
heaven, the vertical line, is by no means an easy one. Many sor- 
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MEDITATIONS 


rows. accompany us on this journey, sorrows because of which 
the world will laugh at us. “You shall lament and weep, but 
the world shall rejoice’ (gospel). But the joy of the world is 
short-lived. ‘“Your sorrow shall be turned into joy,’’ everlasting 
joy. “I go to the Father,”’ said our divine Head. But before He 
went to the Father He had to ‘‘lament and weep.”’ ‘It behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead, and so (let us 
not overlook that little word ‘so’) to enter into His glory” 
(gradual). The branch must take the same course. There is only 
one course for the Vine as well as for the branches! 

“I go to the Father.’’ And gladly will I go through the neces- 
sary tribulations and sorrows in order to reach my goal. I am re- 
deemed. I possess the life of Christ. In the divine Eucharist “‘the 
Lord will again send redemption to His people.” Yet a little 
while and sorrows will be no more. I shall then have the fulness 
of joy which no man shall take from me. Jubilate Deo! 


THE SOLEMNITY OF ST. JOSEPH 
He made him lord over His household (Vespers) . 


The Church celebrates two feasts in honor of St. Joseph, “the husband 
of Mary of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ” (antiph.). The 
first occurs during Lent, the second during paschaltide. The former is in 
honor of the person of Joseph, the latter in honor of the position of Joseph. 
The first extols the virtues that flourish so perfectly during the “lenten- 
tide” of Joseph’s toilsome life in Nazareth, Bethlehem, and Egypt, in 
particular the virtues of fidelity, chastity and charity. The second hails 
the power he exercises ever since he began his eternal “paschaltide” near 
the throne of God. Well might his first feast be called the “simplicity of 
St. Joseph,” as the second is entitled the “solemnity of St. Joseph.” 

“It is meet and just that we should magnify God with due praise, 
bless and confess Him on the feast of holy Joseph, who, a righteous man, 
was given by Him to be the spouse of the virgin mother of God, and as 
a faithful and wise servant, was set over His family, that with a father’s 
care he should guard His only-begotten Son conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (preface). 

It was in the year 1847 that Pius IX proclaimed St. Joseph “Protector 
of the Universal Church.” But what the Holy Father solemnly proclaimed 
had already been established by God in the humble home of Nazareth 
after the Holy Spirit had overshadowed Joseph’s immaculate bride. Jesus 
in Mary’s bosom! There was the Church. The blessed Fruit in the womb 
of Mary is the divine Seed from which has sprung the Church triumphant, 
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militant and suffering. And Joseph is the protector of this Church, the 
whole Church. It is God Himself who made him lord over His household 
and ruler of all His possessions, alleluia! 

How appropriately today’s feast occurs after the “Good Shepherd 
Sunday.” Joseph is indeed the good shepherd of the whole Christ, Head 
and members, Shepherd and sheep. Although Joseph’s holiness flows 
altogether from Christ, the Good Shepherd, for without Him he were 
nothing, yet—strange though it be—by the will of God St. Joseph is 
the protector of Christ, and therefore, the protector of all who together 
with Christ constitute one organic unity in the Mystical Body. Jesus, 
the Son of God who came to do the will of His Father, went up to 
Nazareth and was subject to Joseph. 

Realizing anew the exalted position of St. Joseph as paternal protector 
of the whole Christ, we joyfully and wholeheartedly entrust ourselves 
again to this divinely appointed and papally proclaimed Patron of the 
Universal Church. Watch over us in life and death, thou glorious lord 
of God’s household, thou ruler of all His possessions! Help us to carry 
our baptismal garb without stain to the judgment seat of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“Obtain for us, Joseph, grace to lead an innocent life; and may our 
life ever be shielded by thy patronage, alleluia” (gradual). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle, for He 
hath done wonderful things, alleluia (introit) 


“Cantate Domino” is the name of this fourth Sunday after 
Easter. The Mass text speaks so eloquently of the mercy of God, 
the greatness of our redemption, the dignity of our Christian life, 
that we are compelled to exclaim: “Sing ye to the Lord a new 
canticle, for He hath done wonderful things, alleluia.’’ Let us call 
to mind just a few of these ‘“‘wonderful things’’ which God be- 
stows upon us on this, “‘the Lord’s day.”’ 

1) God has protected us during the past night and has given 
us a new day, and with it new strength of body and mind. ‘““The 
right hand of the Lord hath exalted us, alleluia’’ (gradual). We 
thank Thee, heavenly Father, and we dedicate to Thee and to 
Thy service this new day, ‘‘that day whick Thou hast made.” 

2) Nature’s beauty, the brightness of the springtide sun, the 
thousands of fragrant flowers, the happy birds singing their own 
“Cantate Domino” for the glory of their Maker and for our 
enjoyment-—all these wonderful things are gifts of God, ‘‘for 
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MEDITATIONS 


every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights’’ (epistle). 

3) Our heavenly Father calls us into His house, the gate of 
heaven, so that we may receive light from Him “with whom there 
is no change nor shadow of alteration’’ (epistle) . 

4) By the “Vidi aquam’”’ God renews in us our baptismal life: 
“et omnes ad quos pervenit aqua ista salvi facti sunt—so that all 
to whom this water shall come, be saved, and say: Alleluia, 
alleluia.”” 

5) By the prayer and instruction service of the Fore-Mass the 
Spirit of God prepares our minds and hearts for the “veneranda 
commercia,”” the most holy Sacrifice which makes us partakers of 
the one supreme Godhead (secret), and which frees us from “‘all 
uncleanness and abundance of naughtiness, so that with meekness 
we may receive the ingrafted Word (Christ Jesus), who is able 
to save our souls’’ (epistle). 

6) Today God will strengthen again the bonds of holy fellow- 
ship which bind us to His Son and to one another, so “that 
among the changing things of this world, our hearts may be set 
where true jovs are to be found’’ (collect). 

7) God’s Son gives us today the promise of His Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of truth who will teach us all truth, and who will 
infuse the very life and glory of the divine Head into us, His 
members (gospel), so that as Christ rising from the dead dicth 
now no more, and death shall have no more dominion over Him, 
we also may be dead to sin and live in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

8) And what shall we say about the divine climax, the most 
wonderful of the gifts of God, the eucharistic Sacrifice in which 
the Lord Jesus will ‘‘reveal His justice in the sight of the gentiles,”’ 
in which He wil! sing with us the new canticle to the Father 
on high? 

Must not a realization of these divine gifts fill our soul with 
joyous gratitude to our God! Alleluia! Indeed we must ‘“‘shout 
with joy to God and sing a psalm to His name, and, by our 
thoughts, words and deeds, tell what great things the Lord hath 
done for our soul, alleluia’’ (offertory). 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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THE RISEN SAVIOR :OUR KYRIOS 


HAVE been asked to clarify some expressions which occur 

again and again in the liturgy and which without doubt 

have their importance for our religious life. It is indeed 

useful to have a clear understanding of the more fundamental 

concepts of the liturgy, such as lux, pax, gloria, crux, etc. 
By grasping the full connotation of these concepts we can keep 
the true liturgical spirit alive in us without any difficulty, for we 
then have a standard for evaluating certain other religious ideas, 
which may be pleasant enough in themselves but which are 
scarcely in accord with the true liturgical mentality. Such funda- 
mental ideas are like signposts that keep us from going astray in 
our pious reflections. Or they may be compared to Christmas trees 
to which we can attach liturgical items of minor importance as 
so many glittering candles. Take for instance the kiss of peace in 
high Mass. It is a modest but useful illustration of the profound 
concept of pax in the liturgy. 

The following explanations are written in the first place for 
the faithful, since they more than the clergy have need to examine 
their various liturgical experiences in the light of basic ideas. 
It may be, however, that priests too will find one or the other of 
the thoughts here proposed of some profit. 


A very important concept is that of ‘““Kyrios’”’ (a Greek word) 
or “Dominus” (its Latin equivalent). What does the priest in- 
tend to say when he greets us with, ““Dominus vobiscum’’? Or 
what do we think of when we sing or hear spoken, “Kyrie 
eleison’’? 

Everyone knows that Dominus was the name of God in the 
Old Testament. If therefore we meet the word in passages which 
have been taken over from the Old Testament into the liturgy, 
we immediately know that by the “Lord’”’ is meant God, the 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth: for example, in the verse, 
“Our help is in the name of the Lord.” 

The word Kyrios or Dominus, however, has a special meaning 
when it refers to Christ. If we try to comprehend the various 
thoughts which St. Paul associated with the idea of Christ the 
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OUR KYRIOS 


Kyrios. thoughts which have entered into the liturgy, we get 
the following synthesis. The Kyrios or Dominus is the “Risen 
One,” “‘He who raises from the dead,’’ “the Conqueror of satan 
and death,”’ “‘the Creator of the supernatural world,” “the Inaug- 
urator of a new age of the world,’’ “the Giver of the Divine 
Spirit.” He possesses “‘unlimited power,’’ He is “‘the Consoler of 
humanity,’’ He sits “‘at the right hand of God,’’ He is “‘eternal,”’ 
“the Master and Lord of the Church,”’ the fulfilment of all pro- 
phetic, apocalyptical or eschatological hopes, He is the “New 
Adam.”’ 

What do we learn from these titles given to Christ the Kyrios? 
That Jesus who is and remains true man for all eternity, never- 
theless, owing to His resurrection and subsequent exaltation, has 
been spiritualized so much in His human nature that St. Paul, 
contrasting His present manner of existence in heaven to our own 
existence here on earth, was able to write: ‘“The Kyrios is the 
Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:17). 

In the Epistle to the Romans (10:9) St. Paul draws very 
practical consequences from the above-indicated meanings: “If 
thou confess with thy mouth that Jesus is the Kyrios, and believe 
in thy heart that God has raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.” 

From many exstant liturgical documents we know that, with 
St. Paul, all the other early Christians saw in Jesus: the Lord 
who is present in the Christian congregation, especially when that 
congregation is gathered for religious worship; the Lord whom 
the congregation adores when He becomes present in the holy 
Eucharist; the Lord whose name is to be confessed by all before the 
whole world; the Lord in whose name all have been baptized 
and to whose table all are invited; the Lord for whom we are 
all longing; the Lord to whom the first day of the week is con- 
secrated (Dies Dominica); the Lord in whose name His faithful 
perform miracles and through whom the exorcists expel demons: 
the Lord who will return to judge the living and the dead and 
whose reign will be without end; the Lord of whom St. John 
wrote in his Apocalypse: “I saw, in the midst of the seven lamps 
stands One like to a son of man clothed with a garment reaching 
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to the ankles, and girt about the breasts with a golden girdle. |) 
But his head and hair were white as white wool, and as snow, |) 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire: his feet were like fine brass, 
as in a glowing furnace, and his voice like the voice of many 
waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars. And out of his } 
mouth came forth a sharp two-edged sword: and his countenance ff 
was like the sun shining in its power’ (1:12-16). 


a= O@: «2. 


It is this Kyrios whose presence in holy Mass the deacon indi- 
cates when he sings before the gospel, ““Donunus vobiscum.’’ We 
therefore rise immediately at those words and listen, as St. Bene- 
dict admonishes his monks to do, ‘‘with reverence and holy fear.” ] 
The Canon of holy Mass, in which a second and much more 
marvelous presence of our glorified Kyrios takes place, also begins 
with the words, ““‘Dominus vobiscum.”’ Did not the angel address 
our Lady with the words, “Dominus tecum.’”’ when the King 
of heaven was to take up His abode beneath her heart? How well 
chosen, therefore, are the introductory words to our Eucharistic 
Canon. In fact, almost all solemn prayers in the liturgy are pre- 
ceded by “Dominus vokiscum,”’ since holy Church always wishes 
to pray in union with her glorified Bridegroom and High Priest [ 
in heaven. 

Let us also be mindful of our own personal relations to thc 
glorified Kyrios. In our baptism He took possession of us and 
entered into real union of life with us. The intensity with which 
He began to penetrate our whole being in deifying it has constantly 
grown because of our repeated assistance at holy Mass and recep- 
tion of Him in holy Communion. We are in fact brothers and 
sisters of the Kyrios in the true sense of the word. What is meant. 
therefore, when the words, “Kyrie eleison’’ sound on our lips? 
These words have a wealth of connotation. They might be par- 
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aphrased: ‘Divine Emperor,’ have mercy upon us who belong § 
to Thy imperial family. Thou art God and we are deified because " 
Thou hast adorned us with Thy sanctifying grace which is a a 


sharing in Thy divine nature. Thou hast made us new creatures ff 
and called us to be members of Thy household and citizens of 


t1Among the Greeks and Romans Kurics signified an emperor, who as such is [7 si 
placed over kings and other rulers. f 
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OUR KYRIOS 


Thy empire in heaven. Through Thee we are dead to the world 
and its sins and no longer prisoners of satan. Through Thee this 
our earthly existence is no longer useless and lacking in purpose 
as it had been because of the sin of Adam, our ancestor, since we 
are on the way to the beatific vision of Thy Father in heaven. 
In Thee we possess the pledge of our glorious resurrection, and 
in the moment of our death it is Thou who wilt separate our 
souls from our bodies showing by this act that Thou hast the 
power to unite them again when the hour for this great event 
will have come.” 

Perhaps more than one reader will exclaim: ‘‘But where is the 
commemoration of our Lord’s, that is our Kyrios’, passion and 
death?’’ Of the passion of our Lord we shall speak when treating 
of other liturgical concepts, for instance, that of “‘crux,’’ or “‘pax.”’ 
But the point is, precisely, that the liturgy with the word Kyrios 
signifies the Risen and Glorified Christ who is no longer able to 
suffer and to die. Speaking of Him thus, we take for granted 
that only through His passion was Jesus able to become the 
Kyrios. 

Let us now draw some practical consequences from the pre- 
ceding statements. If ever there was reason for justified family 
pride, then surely such is the case in the family of our Kyrios, 
Jesus Christ. We must of course be humble, because we are Christ's 
brothers and sisters not by our own merits but because Christ has 
adopted us as members of His royal family. Besides, we have 
retained the dangerous liberty of depriving ourselves of our dignity 
by mortal sin. And this is reason enough to be humble and modest. 
But there often arise situations in our lives when, rather than be 
depressed by our own unworthiness, it is more fitting that we 
think, feel and act as becomes the dignity of the brothers and 
sisters of the divine Kyrios. 

Christ Himself, in order to redeem us, and to give us sinners 
an example, was humble as long as He was carrying the weakness 
of our unredeemed human nature. Inasmuch as He was similar 
to us in all things save sin, He could say, ‘Learn of Me for I 
am meek and humble of heart.’’ But He cannot now be humble 
since He has become the Risen King of heaven and earth and is 
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sitting in His human but glorified nature at the right hand of 
God. The glorified Kurios must demand adoration, honor and 
Obedience from every creature. After His resurrection therefore 
He proclaimed: ‘To Me is given all power in heaven and on 
earth.”’ If then His honor is at stake, and can be maintained only 
if we ourselves as His representatives are honored, we are not 
allowed to refuse such honor and to let inferiority complexes 
prevail in our soul. There is a duty to defend the cause of the 
glorified Christ with energy and dignity and with confidence in 
His help. This is true not only of those who in a special way 
represent Christ, as for instance the pope, bishops, priests and 
rulers of states, but also of every baptized person. A Christian 
may be poor, uneducated, despised as belonging to an “‘inferior 
race,’ etc. Nevertheless such a Christian has a right to let himself 
be honored as Christ. And we others, consequently, have the 
duty to give him that honor. 


Since in recent times so much has been said about what we 
must DO as Catholics rather than about what we ARE as 
Christians, this consciousness of our being other Christs has become 
nearly obliterated in us. And yet St. Peter insisted: “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people”’ 


1 Pet. 2:9). It is very necessary that this consciousness grow strong 
within us again, especially in our youth. We must convince our 
young men and women that they must live up to Christian ideals 
not merely because these ideals are commanded on pain of punish- 
ment or because their fulfilment will be rewarded by God. No, 
they must do so in the first place because kings and queens—and 
such are the brothers and sisters of Christ—are supposed to be 
royal in their ways of thinking, speaking and acting. “Noblesse 
oblige.”’ There is no room in a royal heart for anything that is 
petty, unbecoming and vulgar. A true royal heart is broadminded, 
generous, full of love for the higher things, quiet and serene, and 
also courageous and most sensitive regarding anything that touches 
its honor. And should a persecution of the Church threaten on 
the horizon, then the consciousness of our divine dignity is of 
special importance. For the immediate duty of Catholics in that 
case does not consist in suffering, but in defending the royal 
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privileges of the family of Christ the King. For this defense it is 
necessary that our Catholic men and women appreciate highly 
their membership in the Catholic Church. 

A deeply rooted consciousness of their incomparable dignity 
will fill their souls with that irresistible ‘‘optimism’’ without 
which it is impossible even for the most practiced champions to 
emerge victorious. They must a priori be convinced that it is only 
to Jesus Christ the divine Kyrios that the final victory will belong 
forever. With St. Teresa they must have a special devotion for 
the passage in the Creed: “Cujus regnum non erit finis—Of whose 
reign there shall be no end.” 

A certain cheap way of producing statues and images of Christ 
which boldly calls itself ‘‘Christian art’’ when it does not even 
deserve the name art, is guilty of having undermined the throne 
of our divine Kyrios. Let us represent the Kyrios in the dignified 
manner in which the first Christians were accustomed to represent 
Him. In their paintings and mosaics Christ was not depicted as 
languishing in sweet sighs, nor was He surrounded by winged 
creatures of whom it is impossible to say whether they are girls 
or boys. On the contrary He appeared as a majestic Ruler seated 
on His throne and accompanied by heavenly powers clad in iron 
breastplates like awe-inspiring wariors. Let us not be afraid that 
our good Catholic women or our Sisters will not care for such 
images of Christ. The more they read Holy Scripture, the more 
they will prefer to see their divine King represented in a worthy 
and dignified manner. 

Kyrie eleison! 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


é 








ON CELEBRATING BAPTISM 


Sancta sancte! 


EARS ago we celebrated the anniversary of the baptism 
of two of our children, by visiting again the hospital 
chapel where they had been ‘reborn through water 
and the Holy Ghost.’’ One of the godfathers came with 
us. The children, although still under kindergarten 

age, were quite familiar with the symbolism of the “‘first sacra- 
ment’’: they had watched their mother embroider the baptismal 
‘garment for an expected godchild, and they had carried the large 
candle for the baptism of this same godchild to the blessing on 
Candlemass. It was only natural that on the long walk out we 
also talked about baptism, explaining what seemed understand- 
able. Great was our surprise when we arrived just in time to 
witness the baptism of nine new-born babies. Our children 
watched almost breathlessly. A few whispered explanations, and 
the ninefold repetition gave them time enough to ‘“‘catch on,” at 
least with their eyes. 


We adults were deeply moved by the greatness of the ceremony, 
and we felt rewarded for the long and rather tiring walk to 
get there. With some shame we admitted that we had never before 
watched a baptism so closely and attentively. The children, how- 
ever, soon broke our solemn spell with many questions: ‘“Why 
didn’t they have a bowl to catch the holy water—like the one 
you made on the picture for the baptismal robe? Did you see 
what they had for the holy water? Wasn’t it the same kind of 
pitcher we use at home for our milk? And wasn’t that a funny 
brown bottle they refilled it from? And why did the priest take 
the robe and candle away so quickly and give it to the next child? 
Who is going to keep it finally?’’ And so it went, on and on. 


“Well,’’ stated the godfather (a distinguished professor of 
Greek and Latin) with an air of superior spirituality, “‘well, that 
just goes to prove that children are concerned only with outward, 
external things.’’ He had not even noticed the things which the 
children found worth inquiring about. ‘““What has all that to do 
with the essence of the sacrament?” I was not so sure myself just 
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CELEBRATING BAPTISM 


what was essential and what was accidental. Uneasily, I remem- 
bered that I too was rather peeved by the appearance of the beer- 
bottle and of something that looked very much like a cheese 
platter from my own cupboard—in addition to the oddities which 
the girls had already mentioned. Somewhat depressed by my own 
lack of spirituality and feeling rather guilty of my superficiality, 
I tried to give the children some answer: a hospital chapel has no 
baptistry like a parish church, no baptismal font, and—since 
they are rather poor—they have to use what they have on 
hand, etc. 

Not long after, I had to visit the aged pastor of one of the 
oldest parishes in our city. On the table in the room in which I 
waited there were two beautiful hand-wrought silver receptacles. 
I was so captivated by their beauty that I almost forgot my reason 
for coming. One was a rather large, deep bowl of hammered 
silver upheld by three fishes: the other was a vase-like container 
of driven silver carried between the wings of a dove—the most 
spiritual dove I have ever seen, so swift and upward in its move- 
ment. There was no use talking about my business when the 
pastor entered: I had to know about this silver set. I stammered 
something about the excellent design and fine craftsmanship and 
frankly admitted that I was under something of a spell. Would 
he please help me to get back on my feet by telling me all about 
it? “So you like my silver set, do you? I use it for baptism. When- 
ever I have to administer the sacrament I take it over to church. 
You see, I want my people to realize what baptism is worth to 
me. That is why I had them made: a container for the baptismal 
water, with a dove as a handle, and the bowl to receive the over- 
flowing water. Everybody can sce that this set is very beautiful 
and precious. And so is baptism. Everybody can understand the 
symbols. They might learn more about baptism this way than by 
listening to many a sermon, don’t you see?”’ 

When I left the old pastor much later I was ready to apologize 
to my children: for now I was sure that their child-like and 
straightforward reaction on the anniversary of their baptism had 
not been just superficial and ‘‘external’’ but natural and sound, 
inspired by their simple understanding of the true value of ex- 
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ternal signs. And perhaps the superior “‘spirituality’’ of our good 
professor was pretty close to spiritual “‘superbia,”’ underestimating 
the outward means that were to express and impress the meaning 
of the inner reality. 


“T want them to see how much it means to me.. .”’ The wis- 
dom of the old pastor’s remark was impressed upon me again, 
later, in regard to the baptismal robe. A university chaplain we 
know was about to become the pastor of a rural parish. He had 
been a famous preacher and writer on the liturgy and the sac- 
raments, and we all knew that he would be in for a shock. When 
he officiated at his first baptism in his new parish that ‘‘shock”’ 
had come. The “white garment’’ which was handed to him to- 
ward the end of the ceremony was such that he refused it spon- 
taneously and ordered ‘“‘something clean and white’’ from the 
sacristy. ‘I want the people to know what it is all about. But 
hew can I| explain the text—Receive this white garment, which 
mayest thou wear without stain before the judgment seat of our 
Lord—when I put an untidy, grayish piece of cloth on the child?” 
The very next day he contacted a talented young designer of 
church vestments, ordering an “‘elaborate, carefully designed and 
embroidered, white; washable baptismal robe that can be put on 
a child—something like a dalmatic.’’ So it was done and the 
pastor himself sees to it that it is always kept ready, splendidly 
clean. 

“What a fuss,’ sighed a young assistant to whom we told th: 
story. ‘Haven't we got enough to think about—instructions, con- 
fessions, visiting the sick and the poor and the fallen-away? Why 
bother at all about such things—it’ll only make trouble with the 
sexton. Just take the white end of the stole and touch the child 
with it. That's all the ritual requires. Anyhow, nobody is inter- 
ested enough to watch what’s going on.’’ This time I wes ready 
to put up a fight—all the more since I knew well enough the fine 
work this priest was doing with the young people of the parish. 
I sensed that only a spell of depression and discouragement could 
make him talk as he did, and that he would so talk only to people 
like ourselves who (he hoped) would take up the challenge. And 
so we did. All I had failed to say to my Greek professor, all I had 
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CELEBRATING BAPTISM 


learned from the wisdom of the old pastor, all that I had gained 
in understanding by becoming a godmother myself: all this was 
put at the disposal of the Holy Spirit—should He deign to use it. 
And to make our suggestions ‘“‘practical’—for we knew well 
that he worked on an overloaded schedule—we told him of the 
practice of another rural pastor. At high Mass he would usually 
announce the children’s sermon and Benediction for the afternoon. 
But whenever there was to be a baptism, instead of having this 
regular service for the children, he would extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all children to be a “‘guard of honor” at the reception of 
their new brother or sister in Christ. He would have the children 
stand in a semicircle as close as possible so that they could see and 
hear everything: he “preached’”’ by the ceremonies and prayers of 
the rite. The children were allowed to make all of the server's 
ordinary responses, and they felt proud and important. No won- 
der that this “‘service’’ became so popular that the baptismal font 
had to be moved in order to accommodate the growing crowd of 
“witnesses.” 

Not only were the pastor’s Sunday afternoon duties thereby 
considerably lightened, but he also was rewarded for introducing 
this ‘“‘new’’ service by the reaction of the children. For them the 
world of external signs had become a world of spiritual reality. 
A solid understanding of the “‘first and most necessary sacrament” 
was awakened in their mind by the happy and proud and repeated 
assistance at the rites and ceremonies. They were impressed by the 
palpable, external means used: salt, oil, water, the white robe, the 
lighted candle. Their own baptism gained in meaning and import- 
ance as they eagerly watched the solemn actions of the rite unfold: 
the priest’s taking possession of the child in the name of God 
by the laying on of his hand, his leading it by the stole into the 
house of God, the solemn exorcisms, the repeated signings with 
the sign of the cross. 

It is only natural that children prefer this ‘‘visual education’’ 
to the memorizing of catechism questions. And consequently they 
will forget less soon. But does not Mother Church rightly expect 
that all her children—no matter how old—will react in the same 
way? 
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This children’s service centering around baptism suggests an- 
other very meaningful custom which is observed in some parts 
of Austria. The betrothed couples of the community serve as a 
guard of honor for the child to be baptized. In their festive cos- 
tumes they lead godmother and godfather in procession from the 
house to the church, witness the administration of the sacrament, 
and then accompany the new little Christian home again. Surely 
such a custom not only increases their appreciation of baptism but 
is an admirable preparation for matrimony. 

When we took our own godchild to be baptized, all of the par- 
ticipants were provided with texts and were prepared to make 
the responses themselves. The baptismal robe and candle were 
provided by godfather and godmother and were to remain the 
personal property of the child. We asked the officiating priest if 
he would repeat in the vernacular whatever was permissible—since 
the Lutheran grandparents were also to be present and we wanted 
to give them “‘the right idea.’’ Father gladly agreed to our request 
and officiated at the ceremony with a deliberateness and under- 
standing that impressed everyone. Afterward he himself admitted 
that this baptism was for him a new experience, that the dramatic 
greatness of the rite had revealed itself to him as never before— 
partly thropgh saying the prayers in the vernacular. We were even 
told that he went back to the mother’s club of his parish and gave 
them a talk on the rite of baptism. The mothers were so enthu- 
siastic about this talk—or better, about this topic—that then and 
there the priest was requested to follow up this initial instruction 
with a whole series on the rites of the other sacraments. Like a 
revelation it had come to these mothers—average women with but 
little education, in a rather poor city parish—that the skeleton 
of their catechism knowledge of long ago could be restored to life, 
could be clothed with flesh and beauty, a beauty they had but 
just begun to realize. 

We all need to become more and more baptism-minded: at 
home, in school and in church. Eastertide especially should be a 
joyous and grateful celebration of the Paschal-baptismal mystery: 
the renewal of our life in Christ ‘who makes all things new.” 
THERESE MUELLER 
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BREVIARY CURIOSITIES 


T must be very difficult not to be proud at knowing that the 
Church is using an Office, or parts of an Office, of one’s own 
composing. It does not happen to many people, though we 
read in the life of St. Bede the Venerable (May, 27, lesson 
5) that “‘ejus scripta, eo adhuc vivente, publice in ecclesits 

legebantur—his writings were publicly read in the churches during 
his own lifetime.’’ The writings referred to were his sermons and 
commentaries. Of course, nowadays, when a new Office is put to- 
gether, the lessons, save the life of a saint in the second nocturn, 
are drawn from the writings of the Fathers or the Bible. Only 
popes have their compositions read as lessons under their own 
names (e.g. Pius XI, Office of Christ the King or the Sacred Heart; 
Pius IX, Office feast and octave of the Immaculate Conception). 
Those who compose collects; hymns, and other parts of the Office 
are anonymous—at any rate as far as the breviary is concerned; 
by delving about among the records, however, it can generally 
be found who is responsible for the new Offices. 


It is possible, of course, that some have left evidence of author- 
ship in their Office plain for all to see, if they will but look for it. 
I know, however, of only one case in which an Office has been 
signed, and that occurs, not in the Roman Breviary at all, but in 
that of the Dominicans. There on April 5, in the triumphant 
Office of St. Vincent Ferrer, the first letters of each verse of the 
hymn at Vespers, together with those of the antiphons of Matins 
and Lands form an acrostic which tells us the authorship of the 
Office. Martialis Auribelli fecit it says. Auribelli was the twenty- 
ninth master general of the Dominicans. 


The Dominican Breviary contains another liturgical curiosity 
in the form of the hymn for the feast of St. Francis at second 
Vespers. The last line of each verse of this hymn is the first line of 
a well-known breviary hymn. Here are two verses, the first and 
the sixth: 


Decus morum, dux minorum 
Franciscus, tenens praemium, 
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In te vite datur vitae 
Christe Redemptor omnium."* 


Regis signum, ducem dignum, 
Insignit manu, latere: 

Lux accedit, nox recedit 

Jam lucis orto sidere. 


As a matter of fact this hymn is probably taken from the Fran- 
ciscan Breviary, for I seem to remember having read that, to per- 
petuate the memory of the friendship between St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, the Dominicans have adopted the Franciscan Office for 
St. Francis and the Friars Minor the Dominican Office for St. 
Dominic’s day. 

These breviaries of the religious orders are full of interest for 
the student of the by-ways of liturgy; they are, moreover, fairly 
well known. It should be realized, though, that before 1568, when 
St. Pius V imposed the Roman Breviary on all dioceses and relig- 
ious orders which could not show a prescription of two hundred 
years for their particular liturgy, there were numerous varieties of 
breviary—practically every province or religious family could 
show some peculiarity in this respect. For the general form of the 
Office they nearly all followed one or other of two well-tried plans. 
For the main order of the Office is determined, it must be remem- 
bered, by the distribution of the psalms, and only two such plans 
were in general use up to the sixteenth century—namely the old 
Roman Psalter which was followed by the greater number of 
secular breviaries and some of the religious orders (Friars, Canons, 
etc.) and that of St. Benedict (Rule, chaps. 8-19) in use among 
his own religious family and those allied to it (Camaldolese, Cis- 
tercians, Carthusians, etc.). The old Roman distribution continued 
in use down to 1911 when it was changed by Pius X. That of St. 
Benedict is still, of course, in use by his sons. 

Now the diocesan breviaries that continued in use on account 
of the permission of St. Pius V already referred to were many, 
especially among the dioceses of France and Germany. Some of these 


*The hymn Christe Redemptor omnium is the old version of the hymn at 
first Vespers of All Saints, and has been re-written for the Roman Breviary 
where it appears now as Placare, Christe, servulis. 
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BREVIARY CURIOSITIES 


were reformed at the same time as the Roman, keeping of course 
their own particular features. But in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, particularly in France, there appeared a ver- 
itable mania, firstly for reforming the breviary, and then for com- 
posing an entirely new one in accord with the prevailing ideas of 
the time. It is sufficient to recall the scourges of the Church in 
France at this time to imagine what many of these new compo- 
sitions were like: Gallicanism and Jansenism tell their own tale. 
To quote a French author writing of these new breviaries: “‘If 
among the many ideas put forward at this time,’’ he says, ‘there 
was what was good and what was new, it must be admitted that 
the good was rarely new, and the new rarely good.”’ Further com- 
ment is unnecessary.” 

The Breviary of Paris (1736) re-distributed the psalter (it 
went further in spiitting up the psalms than did Pius X two cen- 
turies later) and this distribution was copied in some fifty dioceses 
of France. For the rest, all these breviaries differed from each 
other: they were changed and chopped about at the will of many 
whose right in the matter was more than questionable. The whole 
trouble was that traditional ideas of public worship were lost 
sight of, and these men regarded the breviary as a book of instruc- 
tion and private prayer; and it was in this sense that they com- 
posed their breviaries. 

From France the disease spread to Germany and Austria. In 
Germany appeared new breviaries for Trier (1748), Cologne 
(1780: Matins always three psalms and three lessons only), 
Muenster (1784), Mainz (1786), and finally the Dereser’s Brev- 
iary—in German and containing several dogmatic errors! At 
Wuerttemberg the Protestant government forbade the choral chant 
of the Office, and declared besides that it did not understand the 
necessity for private recitation. Unfortunately there were church- 
men in Germany who thought so too. 

Two examples, chosen amongst many, may illustrate the in- 
conveniences (to say the very least) that arose in France on ac- 
count of these unauthorized breviaries. In 1798 some nine hundred 
priests were held in captivity by the revolutionary forces. Great 
was their joy when some well-wishers who had managed to pro- 
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cure breviaries succeeded in introducing them into the prison. But 
joy gave place to sorrow when it was found that there were as 
many different sorts as there were copies, so that any idea of com- 
mon recitation was entirely out of the question. 


At the time of the concordat between the Holy See and France 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century the dioceses in that 
country were re-arranged. As a result it was found that within 
the borders of the new dioceses there were parishes which followed 
some one liturgy, others another, so much so that in not a few 
dioceses could be found three, four, or as many as five different 
liturgies represented. The return to the Roman rite was inevitable. 
On account of the valiant work of Dom Guéranger liturgical unity 
was achieved at a price—the loss of many of the interesting and 
magnificent elements of the medieval French liturgies. Blame for 
this loss must not be laid on the Holy See, but on the reformers 
of the eighteenth century who so carelessly threw overboard so 
much of their liturgical inheritance. 


This story makes sorry reading; nevertheless it should serve 
rather to encourage us; for it shows how bad things can get, and 
however much we may have to struggle in this twentieth century 
for the revival of the Office, in whole or in part, among the laity, 
we can console ourselves with the thought that we have not diffh- 
culties of the magnitude of those in the eighteenth century, nor 
have we government opposition! 

For strange as it may seem, governments have interfered with 
the breviary, and less than two hundred years ago; governments, 
too, which were supposedly Catholic. 

By a decree dated September 25, 1728, Benedict XIII gave to 
the Church the Office of St. Gregory VII. This Office consisted of 
a collect and the lessons of the second nocturn, the rest was to be 
taken from the common. This decree was the occasion of an out- 
burst in France, the Low Countries and Austria, the like of which 
can hardly be imagined for so small a cause. The French Parlia- 
ment called the new Office a dangerous publication. In Austria 
then under the government of Joseph II (nicknamed “‘the sacris- 
tan’’ for his frequent meddlings in Church matters) the new 
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Office was branded as ‘‘dangerous to the State,’’ and instructions 
were given that certain passages must be omitted. To ensure that 
this was done orders were given that the offending parts should be 
pasted over with thick paper. One could be fined for being found 
in possession of a breviary in which the complete Office of St. 
Gregory VII appeared. Judging by the frequency with which 
the ordinance was renewed it seems that many did not carry it 
out; one may still see in some European libraries copies of the 
breviary with strips of paper pasted over the Office of St. Gregory 
VII, and in one or two other Offices also.* 

Similarly in England at the beginning of the Reformation under 
Fenry VIII the pope’s name was ordered to be removed from ail 
liturgical books, thus proving once more the truth of the old saying 
legem credendi statuat lex supplicandi. In later years, in England, 
a breviary was a dangerous possession. For, especially under Eliz- 
abeth and James I when the penal laws were enforced against Cath- 
olics, to be found with a breviary would arouse suspicion of priest- 
hood, and to be a priest “ordained beyond the seas’’ could mean 
exile or even death. Difficulties nowadays are of a different category, 
and while we may be thankful that we have not to contend with 
what our forefathers did, we can take courage from their trials and 
hope that in easier circumstances we can do one half so well. 

ROGER CAPEL 





"The objection taken to this Office was on account of the mention of the 
struggle of the papacy against the Emperor Henry and his final humiliation. 
The offending collect and lessons are to be found still in the Roman Breviary 
on May 25. Reading them now makes it hard to realize the passion they aroused 
at the time of their first appearance. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE ESSENCE OF THE MASS’ 

OVERS of the Mass, and especially lovers of the theology 
of the Mass, are under a great debt of gratitude to Dom 
Romanus Rios, O.S.B., for his article in The Clergy Re- 
view of November, 1942, on “Sacrifictum Quod Immola- 
mus.’’ Our gratitude would have been still greater if the 

valuable list of words had been referred to their place in the Mass. 


His two concluding sentences offer an inducement to clear up 
some theological difficulties. He writes: “‘Lainez, S.J., when pre- 
senting his Votum on the eucharistic Sacrifice defined the Sacrifice 
of the Last Supper, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, each by itself and in its own way as a verum et 
plenum sacrificitum. He was merely echoing the traditional Catholic 
doctrine as expressed particularly in the secrets of the Mass” 
(Clergy Review, November, 1942, p. 487). 

1) The theological difficulty betokened by these words of 
Lainez called forth this plain decree of the Council:—Si quis 
dixerit, blasphemiam irrogari sanctissimo Christi sacrificio in Cruce 
peracto per Missae sacrificium, aut illi per hoc derogari—anathema 
sit (Sess. xxii, De Sacrificio Missae, Can. iv). Many minds, both 
inside and outside the visible Church, were perplexed by the words 
of those theologians who, rightly enough, maintained the sacrificial 
character of the Last Supper and of the Mass. 


Theologians of the Church scrupled to call the Last Supper a 
sacrifice. To them it seemed that if the Last Supper was Christ's 
redemptive Sacrifice, then the passion and death were not Christ's 
redemptive Sacrifice. 

Theologians outside the Church scrupled to call the Mass a 
sacrifice. To them it seemed that if the Mass was Christ’s redemp- 
tive Sacrifice, then the passion and death were not Christ's redemp- 
tive Sacrifice. 


2) In the unsettled state of opinion the Council, copying con- 
ciliar precedents, left the matter undefined. 





‘From the supplement to the February Blackfriars, pp. 1-3. 
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ESSENCE OF THE MASS 


But (perhaps by the special guidance of the Holy Spirit) it 
laid down the principle for settling a definition. In contrasting 
the Mass with the Sacrifice of Calvary it declared them to be one; 
and that they were Sola offerendi ratione diversa (Sess. xxii, C. ii). 

3) In these historic and weighty words they answered the 
scruples of Protestant theologians by asserting that there is but 
ONE Sacrifice, as there is but one redemption and one Redeemer. 

In other words, the difference between the Mass and Calvary 
is not essential or substantial, but accidental. It is like the d:ffer- 
ence between one and the same substance which has changed its 
quality, or its quantity, or its place, or its relation. 

4) This change of accident in an unchanged substance occa- 
sions much verbal ambiguity. If John has gone from Europe into 
Asia, we say “John has changed his place.’’ Yet in truth John’s 
essence has not changed; only his accident of place has changed. 

Again, to take an example from quality: John, by going from 
a warm room into a winter's frost, may have changed from warm 
to cold. Yet, again, John’s essence has not changed. Only his 
accident of warmth has changed. 

5) We need to understand these principles in order to solve 
the difficulty which the Tridentine Fathers, in their divinely- 
guided wisdom, left unsolved. 

For them, as for the scrupulous Protestant theologians, there 
can be only one Redeemer and only one redemptive Sacrifice. They 
could not forget the decisive words of St. Paul: “Now ONCE at 
the end of ages, He hath appeared for the destruction of sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself . . . Christ was offered ONCE to ex- 
haust the sins of many’’ (Heb. 9:22-28). 

When Lainez, voicing a current opinion, said that “‘the Last 
Supper, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the Sacrifice of the Mass 
(were) each by itself and in its own way a verum et plenum 
sacrificum, he did not deny, though he might easily be taken to 
deny, that there was only one Sacrifice. All three could not be 
three sacrifices; unless in the way in which we say “three bap- 
tisms’’ and mean ‘‘one baptism given to three persons.” 

6) When the Tridentine Fathers defined that the difference 
between the Mass (as well as the Last Supper) and the Crose 
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was only modal or accidental, the difficulty suggested by word: 
such as those of Lainez, was at an end. 

There is only ONE Sacrifice—the Sacrifice of the Cross. The 
Last Supper and the Mass are not sacrifices. The Last Supper and 
the Mass are THE Sacrifice of the Cross; as a man who has 
changed from cold to heat or from right to left is one and the 
same man; but not with one and the same accident. 

7) From this we conclude that the investigations into the es 
sence of the Sacrifice of the Mass seem to be based on a misappre- 
hension. 

It is clear that when a being changes its accident it does rot 
change its essence. John is essentially one and the same when he 
has (accidentally) changed from cold to warm. If there is only 
a modal or accidental difference between the two, then these two 
are essentially one. 

8) The question: What is the essence of the Mass, which is 
only accidentally different from the Cross, is paralleled by the 
question: What is the essence of John cold (as different from 
John warm) ? , 

This question has two meanings. a) What is the essence of 
John? or b) What is the essence of warmth? 

Now if the Cross is the ONE absolute Sacrifice in its absolute 
mode, and the Mass is the ONE absolute Sacrifice in its repre- 
sentative and applicatory mode, the question ‘What is the essenc¢ 
of the Mass?” has two meanings. 

a) What is the essence of the Sacrifice of the Cross? or 

b) What is the essence of its representative and applicatory 
mode in the Mass? 

To the first question the answer is: “The essence of the Sac- 
rifice of the Cross is Jesus Christ’s obedience unto death.” 

To the second question the answer: The essence of the repre- 
sentative and applicatory mode is the separate Consecration of the 
body and blood, whereby ‘‘As often as you shall eat this bread 
and drink the chalice you show the death of the Lord till He 
come.’ (1 Cor. 11:25.) 

VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
PRUDENCE AND TIMIDITY 


AST night, while listening to a class of Jacques Maritain 
at the Ecole Libre, I heard him say something very en- 
lightening on the virtue of prudence. He pointed out that 
the notion nowadays elicited by this word does not at 
all correspond to the famous cardinal virtue of the same 


' name. Our English word is obviously a derivative from the Latin 
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term prov:dentia, most likely via the Norman French or eccles- 
tical literature. Thus we can see that, since Providence is something 
divine, adorable and great, the cardinal virtue of prudence could 
be called the equivalent of it—human providence. This term again 
ought to be analyzed etymologically. Then, we find that it means, 
in good old Anglo-Saxon, nothing but foresight. Yet foresight 
also has lost its cardinal quality and has been narrowed down 
and shrivelled up to something small. The analogical participa- 
tion in God’s Providence is not expressed in it. Yet it helps to 
bring out one obvious element: prudence has to do with looking 
far into the future and with consideration of events and their 
consequences. 


In what has the narrowing process of modern prudence mainly 
consisted? I suggest that prudence, as the term is current now, 
especially among leaders and administrators, lacks a far-flung 
vision and a heroic quality. It has become one of those caricatures 
of true virtue, it has become ‘‘bourgeois.’’ In this case bourgeois 
stands for near-sighted. A “‘prudent”’ leader will, e.g., ask himself: 
What will the press say if I make this statement? What will the 


people say? How will it affect my own career, my standing with 
| the authorities? Will there be any commotion of minds, and if 


so—since a bourgeois fears nothing more than argument, strife 
and commotion—let us not disturb sleeping dogs, lest they bark. 
Uppermost in his mind is the consideration; how can I make use 
of this fact, this statement and this situation, to bargain for my 
Church, my party, my precinct, or myself and my friends? That 
is regarded as taking a prudent view. This kind of prudence, of 
which Binchy makes such fun in his book on Fascism, has be- 
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come so near-sighted that it needs glasses; but since they who | 


* 


practice it are “‘leading people,’’ they are too vain to admit the 
fact and rather go on stumbling and groping—not knowing, 
of course, that such a kind of leadership Jooks rather pathetic. 

The most alarming thing is that when you look only at the 
close-range outcome of what you do, you act like a general who 
forgets his strategy over tactics. He may win trenches and strong 
points on the front and lose the war, because he did not consider 
the over-all strength of the enemy and his ultimate aims. This 
can result in grotesque miscalculations; you will withhold a frank 
and much-needed statement which may upset the narrow-minded 
ones but would give confidence to the intelligent, and will instead 
utter something so utterly hopeless that even your friends will 
begin to doubt the value of anything you have to say. Timidity 
is not prudence, nor are shrewdness, cleverness or circumspection 
to be mistaken for cardinal virtues. 

When Leo XIII opened the major parts of the Vatican archives 
he did something cardinally prudent, but something that was not 
circumspect or timid. He foresaw that certain things would be 
aired which would reflect on popes, cardinals, bishops and priests. 
Yet he knew and saw that it would be more prudent to have true, 
if adverse,-facts brought into the open, than to show parts ot 
possible skeletons and thus give mankind the impression of a bad 
conscience and even of dishonesty. 

When Pius X made his bold move towards a reform of the 
liturgy, so-called prudent people raised their eyebrows in appre- 
hension: was it not more prudent to leave things alone? Would 
this not upset a great many things in the Catholic world? Well, 
it did—tthanks be to God! And coming generations will praise 
the apparent “‘imprudence’’ of the saintly Pope for having saved 
the liturgy and all that it means from becoming entirely fossilized. 
and for having prevented its invasion by practices and devotions 
so foreign to it that one often wonders why they are being tol- 
erated at all. 

The cardinal prudence, not its dwarfed and shrivelled counter- 
feit namesake of politicians’ parentage, is a noble thing and a 
courageous thing, because it requires the will of leadership, of 
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PRUDENCE AND TIMIDITY 


taking responsibilities, of standing up and facing puny criticism 
and ill-will. It is noble, because it requires a high mind—not 
pride, but disregard for one’s own little safety and career. It is a 
thing of true charity, because it thinks of the true good of our 
fellowman—which is not always of course the thing our dear 


| fellowman may have in mind as best for himself! Prudence is an 


outcome of the sacrament of confirmation with its priestly, its 
royal, its prophetic and its ‘“‘martyrial’’ character. 

Christ was prudent when He made a scourge to throw the 
vendors out of His Father’s house and when He called His spiteful 
enemies those names that fitted them so well: vipers, whited 
sepulchres and sons of liars. Christ was prudent when He raised 
Lazarus, although He knew that was the straw that would break 
the camel’s back. Imagine one of our prudent diplomats in His 
position, or in Leo XIII’s or Pius X’s! And also imagine, nay 
just look, where our kind of prudence has brought us. In the long 
run, dwarf prudence, myopic prudence, always ends up by making 
all those clever and shrewd leaders who flaunt this skeleton of a 
virtue in the world’s face nothing but cantankerous, timid nega- 
tivists who look for pitfalls and traps at every little timid step 
they make; while the real danger, that of misunderstanding the 
signs of their times, sits and grins waiting for them to walk right 
into its wide-open jaws. Prudence forbids this and that, protests 
against this and that, prudence sits and waits, prudence will not 
do a thing unless it has to, or it is 101 percent safe to do it. 
That is what we call prudence these days—but what has it to 
do with the prudence that comes from an analogical participation 
with Providence? 

Providence has done things very puzzling to man: the death 
of Christ, the migration of peoples, the exile of Avignon, schisms 
and heresies, persecutions and revolutions, the siding of leaders 
with the wrong cause. All this Providence has permitted to hap- 
pen—although our pious people only refer to divine Providence 
whatever things it does their way. But every time such disastrous 
things happened, in the long run they proved to be beneficial and 
necessary. The French revolution got rid of a great deal of crust 
that had begun to stifle Christianity, and while its promoters 
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hated the Church, they helped her more than did her defenders, 


True prudence was shown by Cardinal Consalvi when he sat) 


down with the revolution and arranged some kind of modu; 
vivendi. True prudence was shown when Leo XIII told the 





aad tae 


French Catholics to cooperate with their lay republic. True pru- | 
dence looks forward, not backward, because foresight is not hind- 


sight, and providence is the opposite of “‘retrovidence.’’ Our ro- 
mantics in their retrospective way of marching do not like men 
like Maritain, Don Sturzo, and the pioneers of the liturgical and 


social Catholic movement. They prefer men who speak of the past |) 


and its glory and paint pretty pictures of the “‘greatest of cen- 
turies.”” 

Is it not time for us to leave romanticism to dreamers and es- 
capists and to discard dwarf prudence for cardinal prudence also 
in the liturgical movement? This is no appeal to go berserk, to be 
an elephant in a china shop, to sneer at good psychology, to defy 
authority and to unchain all the crackpots that hang on to the 


tails of the liturgical movement. Definitely not. But a little more 


strategy than mere.tactics might help. 
H.A.R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


WHY NOT IN ALL PARISHES? 


|HROUGH the efforts of Chaplain Maurice Fitzgerald, a 

Paulist priest, and the approval and support of Colonel 
Frank Madigan and Major Martin E. Durham, in charge of the 
Rehabilitation Center at Camp Upton, L.I., a class in Gregorian 
chant ts being conducted by Miss Marie Pierik for the benefit 
of soldiers at the Rehabilitation Center. The men, Miss Pierik 
reports, have responded with enthusiasm and the class has pro- 
gressed far enough to render the ordinary in Gregorian chant at 
Sunday Mass’ (N.C.W.C. News Service). 

It would be reasonable to believe that the average person 
among the belligerent nations feels the urge to lend some form 
of active service to the war effort—something that is a more 
integral part of his being than even the commendable practice 
of buying war bonds. 

This is a condition where a laborer in any of the five liberal 
arts may run into an impasse if he does not qualify for the 
regular army or find himself adapted to the demands of the aux- 
iliary organizations. If it is a woman, her current occupations 
may be such a tax on her time and energy as to make it unfeasible 
for her to devote her free hours to the rolling of bandages or 
even to donate a scant pint of her blood to the Red Cross. How 
can any such “‘army outsider’’ satisfy the urge he or she may 
possess cf working among the service men in their field of action? 

This query was partially answered for me when, during the 
course of the past winter, an army chaplain of one of the large 
army hospitals in the West sent for an album of the liturgical 
plainchant recordings I had made and dispatched to me the fol- 
lowing message a short time after having received them: ‘The 
records are just what we need for conducting religious services 
over our local broadcasting system to the hospitals, and a few 
of the patients who have read your book have reported that they 
enjoyed it immensely. I assure you that the records and the book 
will make some of our boys happy now and in the future. A 
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large number of the men previous to this never had the oppor- 


tunity of coming in contact with this kind of material. Thank | 


you and may God bless you.” 
After reading these words the thought haunted me that if even 


listening to recordings of, and reading in a book about, Gregorian | 


chant had aroused the interest in the lives of these army men 
which the chaplain stated they had, why would not direct asso- 
ciation with the chant through personal study be even more 
useful? I was anxious to offer my services. But where to find the 
stamping ground for this persistent ideal was the next question. 

After some correspondence about the matter with various 
agencies, I heard of an American prison camp stationed on the 
post of an army reception center on Long Island. As soon as | 
learned of this rehabilitation center, one of nine in the country 
I was sure that this was the type of army camp where I desired 
most to teach. So the same evening I phoned the Catholic chap- 
lain of the army reception center and learned that he, at the time, 
also served the rehabilitation camp. I told him of my plans and 
obtained his permission to call on him the next morning. 

I discovered that he was a member of a religious order and 
found him most receptive to the idea I had in mind. “But it all 
rests with the commanding officer whether we can carry it out,’ 
he observed; and with that he picked up the phone and got in 
touch with the colonel commanding the rehabilitation center. 
I saw his face light up as he listened to the colonel’s reaction. 
“‘He’s all for it,’’ the chaplain exclaimed as he hung up the re- 
ceiver, “although I must admit I felt pretty pessimistic about 
what the response might be before I phoned.” 

In short order we had settled on the teaching hour: 6:30 P.M. 
twice 4 week. On the evening of the first lesson the sergeant who 
escorted me from the rehabilitation headquarters over to th¢ 
prisoners’ camp warned me beforehand not to “‘talk religion’’ to 
the prisoners. He reinforced his instruction with the account co! 
a company of singers who had given a program of negro spiritual: 
for these men. ‘The prisoners listened to the singing,’’ the sergeant 
went on, “but when, at the end of the program, the leader 
turned around to say a few words of a religious nature, the boys 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


left the hall in numbers.’’ I assured the sergeant that I would 
talk only about matters relevant to the subject I was teaching. 


Through the efforts of the major a very large group of prisoners 
was awaiting my arrival in the old mess hall on the evening of 
the first lesson. As I looked over my audience of mixed humanity, 
dressed in blue denim work clothes, seated on wooden benches 
behind long pine board tables, I took count of the variety of 
expressions on the faces before me. Some had an earnest look, 
others looked quizzical, while still others were smiling broadly, 
as though in the mood for a very entertaining evening. 

After a few preliminary remarks I launched right into the 
history of the first music of the Church, with its Jewish and 
Greek-Roman affiliations. We went into the beginnings of occi- 
dental liturgical melody and the origin of its free-rhythmic ele- 
ments. The Church modes were described and the simple neums, 
or note groupings, studied. Then we sang these neums on two 
vowels, carefully observing their particular rhythmic and phonetic 
quality. Before applying this newly acquired technique to our 
first piece, the Kyrie of Mass IX, we studied the history of the 
Kyrie itself. We also went into the distinction between the proper 
and the ordinary of the Mass, and then proceeded right to the 
interpretive rendering of the Kyrie, applying the basic study of 
the neums and their rhythm, with a careful diction of the text, 
which had previously been translated into English. The men had 
acquired a worthy rendition of the first section of this difficult 
Kyrie before we came to the end of our first lesson. 

I have purposely gone into some detail in describing this ses- 
sion, to portray something of the academic approach employed 
for this class of army prisoners in an effort to share with them 
an incipient knowledge and love of Gregorian chant. During the 
hour and a half or more devoted to this first lesson, I did not 
witness the slightest sign of undue levity. Even the men who had 
obviously come to be amused or entertained seemed to have changed 
their mind and decided that ‘‘there was something to it after all.’’ 
The attention which these prisoners accorded, as a class, as the 
explanations were given, was excellent. One could not have asked 
for more apparent good will even from a university group. And 
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instead of beating a hasty retreat when the lesson was over, the 
greater part of the men lingered in the hall, waiting for a chance 
to tell me how much they had liked the experiment. 


To sum it all up: in my twenty-three years of labor in the | 


field of Gregorian chant, in the teaching of priests, nuns, profes- 
sionals, students, house-wives, settlement children, men and women 
of varying creeds and different nationalities, I do not recall having 
ever experienced a more pronounced satisfaction at the cooperation 
of any class than at this one composed of what has recently been 
termed ‘“The Black Sheep of the Army.” 


While the number of class members has considerably decreased 
from that of the first lesson, the calibre of the choir itself, com- 
posed of blacks and whites, Catholics and non-Catholics, has im- 
proved as their repertoire has developed. The chief concern of a 
certain prisoner who was being released the day following one 
of our classes was ‘“Where can I continue to study the chant after 
I have left?’’ Another prisoner spoke up at a class and remarked: 
“The trouble is, the more you study this music the more you 
like it. How does it happen,” he added, “that it isn’t taught and 
sung in ai/ Catholic parishes:’’ I’m afraid the answer I gave him 
didn’t prove entirely satisfactory. 

After we had made a good beginning, the chaplain obtained 
the consent of the Post Commander for these men to be paroled 
on certain Sunday mornings in order to sing the plainchant ordin- 
ary at the Mass celebrated in the theatre building of the reception 
center. Nothing other than the usual English hymns found on the 
Church Hymn Card had hitherto been heard at this particular 
Mass. A visiting captain who heard the prisoners sing on the 
first parcled Sunday morning expressed frank astonishment at 
the close of the Mass. He didn’t know much about chant, but he 
thought it must be “really something,”’ to effect such results under 
such difficult circumstances. 

He was right, of course. But his remark gave added urgency to 
the unanswered question of the prisoner, already quoted: ‘“Why 
isn’t it taught and sung in all Catholic parishes?” 

MARIE PIERIK 


New York City 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—-MsGR. HELLRIEGEL. pastor of Holy 
O Cross Church, St. Louis; Mo., is a charter member of the 
O.F. editorial staff.—DomM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, 
O.S.B., former prior of Maria Laach, is the most recent addition 
to our list of associate editors.—-THERESE MUELLER, of St. 
Paul, Minn., is the wife of the sociologist Dr. Franz Mueller, 


| and the busy mother of a growing family. Pio Decimo Press has 
| just published her booklet Our Children’s Year of Grace, reviewed 


in this number.—MR. ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an Eng- 
lish author who has written extensively on liturgical and relig- 
ious subjects.—We ask our many readers who have been enjoy- 
ing and benefiting from Timely Tracts to remember in their pray- 
ers and at holy Mass the soul of H.A.R.’s mother, recently de- 


Gregorian Chant. 
e 


If any readers should have the Jndex insert for Vol. XIV and 
have no particular use for it, they will confer a great favor by 
sending it to the Liturgical Press. Unless we get a number of 
copies, it will mean incurring the rather big expense of having 
it reprinted. 

+ 


To all friends of the liturgical movement living in and near 
New York City we heartily recommend a course of four lectures 
on “The Old Testament, Our Guide to the Mass,”’ to be given 
by our associate editor, Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on April 17, April 24, May 1, and May 8. 
The series he gave last fall on ‘“The Mass, Our Sacrifice,’ aroused 
considerable interest and provoked many requests for a more 
ample treatment of the place of holy Scripture in the living of a 
truly Christian life. The present lectures will therefore more fully 
explain the ideas underlying the first series and will further a deeper 
understanding of the Mass through its Old Testament background. 
At the same time they will indicate a method of reading the Old 
Testament for a fuller comprehension of its meaning. The lectures 
will incidentally also help those who, in our days, are seeking a 
really Christian solution to the “Jewish Question.’’ Tickets may 
be secured by mail from Miss Eleanor Clancy, 8415 Ft. Hamilton 
Parkway, Brooklyn 9, or at the Catholic Book Service, 16 East 
50th St., N.Y.C. Course fee for the four lectures is $3.00 plus 
$.30 federal tax; single admission, $1.00 plus $.10 tax. 
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We are sorry that our attention was not called sooner to the 
stirring lenten pastoral of Archbishop Beckman of Dubuque; but 
we do not hesitate to quote from it at this late date, for its 
actuality extends beyond the lenten season: 


This year in this diocese the primary lenten task is to renew and | 
continue and broaden and intensify the work of reclaiming homes 
for Christ, making and keeping them what they were intended to 
be—the second sanctuary of our God and our religion. . . . 

Dearly beloved, because the danger to the Catholic home has be- 
come sc immediate of late, your Shepherd has solemnly rededicated 
himself to stir up in his flock a family life renewed and intensified 
in the image of the first Christian family at Nazareth . . . And in | 
striving for this goal, may I emphasize again the almost inexpressible | 
importance of prayer. There are many kinds of prayer, my dearly J 
beloved children, but the most complete and powerful prayer is the 
prayer of Christ Himself—that mighty summary of God’s infinite [ 
love for man, that sublime and perfect sacrifice—the holy Mass. Oh, 
my brethren, if we could but fully realize and appreciate the immense 
efficacy of the Mass as Christ’s own prayer unpent for us! All other Ad 
prayers and devotions should be merged and submerged in this § SY" 
supreme and perfect prayer. It is Jesus Himself renewing His sacrifice 
upon the altar of His humanity for us. The Mass is the application [f St! 


to the end of time of the blood of the Lamb to ourselves. It is the 2 Ii 


EMEA Re 


central act of Christ’s theandric existence and we are privileged to B 'S ‘ 
participate intimately in that act. “You are a royal priesthood,” 29 
exclaimed St. Peter of us all. me! 

Praying the Mass therefore is as much your business as it is that Ma 
of the priests, and if to be a Christian is to be another Christ, we § ‘4 
become Christ through the Mass: even as the bread and wine are Ma 
changed into His sacred body and blood, so we also should be grad- Ms 


ually transformed by intimate daily participation in the holy Sacrifice 
and by daily receiving holy Communion. The Mass is also a spiritual 
banquet, for even as we offer Christ to His heavenly Father, so does ( 
the Father give Him back to us in holy Communion, which unlike J sem 
our earthly food which we assimilate, assimilates and absorbs us in § gra 


its eucharistic power and sweetness. nur 

Thus, brethren, may I emphasize duily Mass, daily Communion. § ‘0 $ 
They are indispensable to sound spiritual progress in these doubly I 
dangerous times. Let no one beg off because of slight inconveniences, § ish 


or offer idle excuses as did those in the parable who had been invited J Mo 
to the marriage feast. Think what Christ had to undergo to attend §— Pp. 
His Mass, think of the inconveniences He had to put up with; look, Rei 
ponder the fourteen stations, and then, if you can, excuse yourself § and 
from daily Mass! alre 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Now, if the Mass is our highest form of prayer, remember also, 
brethren, that it is also the means by which our many other prayers 
are made efficacious. Mortification and penance, when united to the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, are most necessary and acceptable 
prayers... 

Our boys (in the service) are sacrificing. For their very lives and 
souls are going up as prayers, rising from the battlefields. If therefore 
we here at home fail to expiate our crimes, they'll have to do all 
the penance and perhaps even then their victory, when gained, will 
be an empty one. The victory of Christ over us, over our homes and 
over our nation should be the constant and unswerving purpose of 
all those who remain behind, and we can assure that victory only 
by working, praying, sacrificing and uniting ourselves, our pains, 
our discomforts, disillusionments, anxieties and bereavements, merg- 
ing them all in the Mass and offering them through Christ, with 
Christ and in Christ in humble expiation for our sins. 

4 
Most of our readers are acquainted with the work of Miss 
Adé Bethune. Her expert lettering and the bold strength of her 
symbolic designs have won her a ranking place among modern 
Catholic artists. Her decision therefore to ‘‘go into business’ and 
start a shop for Christian greeting cards and occasional cards of 


is called St. Leo Shop, after St. Leo the Great, and is located at 
29 Thames St., Newport, R.I. Present stock includes announce- 
ment cards for a baby’s birth and baptism, and for a wedding; 
Mass intention cards for the dead, and for the living; greeting 
cards to wish the recovery of a sick person; ordination and First 
Mass souvenirs; Christmas and Easter cards: and assorted holy 
cards and post cards. We hope that she will be swamped with 
requests from O.F. readers for her descriptive circular and price list. 
e 


Conception Abbey is sponsoring another liturgical week for 
seminarians this summer. In order to fit in with the accelerated pro- 
gram now adopted in most seminaries, and to allow the maximum 
number of participants, the dates have been set for August 27 
to September 3. 

Father Westhoff’s talks at last year’s course have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by Altar and Home Press, Conception, 
Mo., under the title of The Mustical Body and Parish Life (32 
pp., 10 cents). It makes good supplementary reading to Father 
Reinhold’s discussion club booklet on Our Parish: House of God 
and Gate cf Heaven (Paulist Press). Several diocesan papers have 
already asked for permission to reprint it in serial form. 
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ment in our “Communications” section about “‘active and intel- 


Striking corroboration of Chaplain Lawrence's incisive state- |] 





ligent offering of holy Mass’’ in the lives of service men is fur- {3 


nished by a recent Commonweal article: “Routine: Days in the 
Life of a Navy Chaplain,’’ by Chaplain Joseph N. Moody: 


The chaplain’s greatest help in bringing his men to God is the 
liturgy. The use of Father Stedman’s missal is universal among them, 
and the regularity of their attendance is increased by their growing 
appreciation of the beauty of the Sacrifice. They frequently aver that 
they had no concept of its meaning until they had learned to follow 
it intelligently. The numbers at daily Mass tripled once the Misa 
recitata was introduced, and the response on Sunday was almost a 
noteworthy. There is little doubt that they were being prepared for 
a real interest in liturgical participation, which gives one hope that 
some abiding spiritual result may have been obtained from their 
experience aboard ship. At least in their religious life, the influence 
of routine was diminished. Coupled with the aid furnished by the 
Confraternity Home Study Courses and pamphlets, it was felt that 
a firm basis was afforded for their further religious development. 


+ 


“These Dutchmen are marvelous! Seventy of them, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe, invade my small church and sing 


i 


ia 


one © 


2 Fy 


oe 


eae 


Ping hie 


any Mass I care to choose from the Liber Usualis. Every time | 
turn to the people at the Dominus vobiscum I can hardly realize 
that they. are soldiers—not monks” (From a letter in the London f 


Catholic Herald). 
e 


The Ladies of the Grail have moved their American head- 
quarters from Wheeling, Illinois, to Cincinnati (Crusade Castle, 
5100 Shattuc Ave.). Their program of summer courses, designed 
to train leaders for Catholic Action among young women, will 
continue as before. The first course is being offered under the 
patronage of Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, at Frontenac, Minn.. 
June 8 to 22. Communications should be addressed to 226 Sum- 
mit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


+ 


The high school boys’ federation of the Chicago Catholic Ac- 
tion cells had a day of recollection and a study day earlier in the 
season, conducted by the Rev. Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M. A dia- 
logue Mass and a chanted Mass, with everyone taking part, were 
celebrated on the two successive days. The latest issue of the C. A. 
Priests’ Bulletin comments: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The chant Mass continued a tradition started at the retreat. It is 
surprising what can be done with a little practice. To be sure, Father 
O’Brien, a chant teacher, was there to-do the job. But boys are 
responsive, and despite their ragged, changing voices are anxious 
to sing and do a creditable job. They sense, readily enough, that this 
is the ideal way of participating in the Mass and look forward to it. 


* 


This particular issue of the Bulletin also contains an apprecia- 
tion of the work and person of the late Rev. William Boyd, whom 
our readers will gratefully remember as the author of the series 
of articles on ““The Cell-Technique in Catholic Action” two years 
ago. It recalls ‘“‘his zeal, a saintly zeal, the kind that pushed 
forward to Christianize a world with a body that was unequal 
to the task.” He organized some of the first C.A. cells in the 
Chicago area, to whose members he communicated his own sense 
of consecration through the daily Sacrifice. He was one of the 
most priestly souls we have ever had the good fortune to know, 
one who realized that victimhood must be co-extensive with priest- 
hood, and unquestioningly accepted the physical disability which 


| kept him from the work he loved so much and for which he had 
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such undoubted talent. We are confident that the liturgical move- 
ment has gained in his death a devoted intercessor at God's throne. 


¢ 


The same confident hope applies also to the death of Brother 
Clement Frischauf, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, who died on 
March 17 in the 75th year of his life. A disciple of Dom Desider- 
ius Lenz, founder of the Beuronese school of religious art, he col- 
laborated with his revered master for fourteen years in the decora- 
tion of the crypt and the torretta of Monte Cassino. The destruc- 
tion of that venerable fortress of prayer and religious inspiration 
nearly broke his heart, but with the serene faith that characterized 
him ne prayed that God would turn the evil into good for His 
Church and the Benedictine Order. ORATE FRATRES is indebted 
to him for the fine Beuronese-style cover drawings of Vols. IV 
to VII, which he executed with meticulous care although advanc- 
ing age made detail work a serious tax upon his strength. In our 
Abbey he has left a memorial in the glorious figure of Christ in 
the apse of the Abbey church, in the frescoes of the monastic 
tefectory, and in the decoration of the infirmary chapel. But his 
memory will live in the hearts of all who knew him not primarily 
because of his works but because of what he was. We all loved 
him, loved him deeply and unashamedly. For his was a noble 
soul, simple and unassuming, with never a thought of self. He 
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loved the divine Beauty, and the calm serenity of his own life | 
and paintings were its clear reflection. Though he had little formal 
education, his daily devoted living of the liturgy gave him a 
rare depth of insight into the ideals of liturgical spirituality. And } 
this in turn furnished the conscious well-spring of his artistic | 
labors. In his case one could say with full exactness of truth: he 
painted beautifully, because he lived and felt holily. May he rest 
in God’s peace! 


. 


The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana, announces a second 
printing of Liturgical Readings, translations of the patristic hom- 
ilies and writings that occur in the monastic breviary. The volume 
represents a valuable supplementary text for all who pray the 
Day Hours or A Short Breviary. Its usefulness should however 
extend far beyond these still limited circles. For one of the prin- f 
cipal reasons why many modern Catholics find the liturgical world § 
so ‘‘foreign”’ is that most of our devotional literature has developed 
parallel to, instead of on the basis of, Scripture and the Fathers. 
(A few quotations by way of pious garnishing don’t change the 
nature of the dish.) The scandal of Catholic ignorance of its 
patristic heritage is second only to the scandal of Catholic neglect J 
of the bible. Serious efforts are being made in our own day tof 
remedy the latter; but, apart from St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
what patristic texts are popularly available? This volume will 
not solve the problem, of course, but is a welcome step forward. 
The quality of the translation will unfortunately impair its 
effectiveness in arousing more general interest. A too literal ren- 
dering not only sacrifices literary grace, but even jeopardizes intel- 
ligibility. We hope too that in the next edition the editors may 
find it possible to adopt the principle of the Ecclesta Orans series 
of Vaterlesungen: to include as much additional matter of the 
homilies as is necessary for connected sense and a meaningful com- 
mentary. Often enough the breviary selections only introduce a 
Father’s commentary without arriving at his most relevant 
thoughts. The book is handsomely bound, and sells for $4.00 
(523 pp.). We wish it every success. 


¢ 


‘Women have become quite prominent as organists and choir 
directors, but they themselves admit that men should do this 
work. The question of salaries is a burning question, but it is still 
not the most important one. Higher salaries will be paid to men 
in the measure in which the importance of their task is realized. 
We have many vocations to the priesthood because we open the 
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3 way to it for young men who have the desire to serve God in it. 
There are also young men who would want to be close ‘to the 

J sanctuary without entering it as priests. The organist belongs to 

that class and so do the members of the schola. Would it be a 
artistic § 
uth: he | 
he rest 


mistake to refer to their work in a way that links it to the priest- 
hood, or to think of the organist as a man with a vocation; or 
will we continue to look upon his work as just another job?” 


(Rev. Bernard Laukemper, in the March Caecilia) . 


¢ 


The sixth annual conference on Eastern Rites and Liturgies, 
sponsored by Fordham University, was held on March 31 in 
New York City. Rev. Joseph Egan, Miss Helen Iswolsky, and 
Very Rev. James Griffiths spoke on the general topic of ““The 
Problem of Church Unity—Is Christ Divided?’’ On the follow- 
ing morning the Liturgy was celebrated according to the Armen- 
ian Rite in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, with Archbishop Spellman 
presiding. These conferences have accomplished an outstanding 
work in acquainting Latin Catholics of the metropolitan area with 
the traditions and rites of their Oriental brethren. A similar ini- 
tiative in other large cities of the country would be in place. 


+ 


Dom Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, has undertaken to be the U.S. agent for the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, which we again take occasion to 
commend to O.F. readers. (Annual subscription, $2.00.) The 
current number has a good essay on ‘‘St. Augustine and the Eastern 
Tradition” by A. H. Armstrong, and an important, lengthy 
study of ‘“‘National Churches and the Church Universal’ by Pro- 
fessor E. Dvornik. Also included is a report from the Middle East 
by Basil Aldridge on the subject of active participation among 
the Melkites. Some quotations from it may serve to improve our 
humility : 

During Lent I went several evenings a week to assist at the special 
lenten office known as Great Compline, which lasts a good hour and 
consists of psalmody and lesson-reading. I was greatly impressed by 
the way, night after night, throughout the whole of Lent, the people 
flocked to this liturgical office. Also, by the simple way in which 
the priest and his assistant lay cantors took their places side by side 
in the stalls outside the eikonostasis and alternated in leading the 
psalmody, everyone sitting, standing or bowing as occasion required. 
I reflected sadly that very few Latin priests could preside night 
after night in their church and chant their office in company with 
their parishioners in this simple straightforward manner. 
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One night the Bishop attended this simple parochial office and | 


took his part in the stall without any undue palaver. I had always 
been led to think that the worship of the Oriental Christians was ; 
very rigid, stiff and formal business; but compared with this quite 
unelaborate spontaneity, our Latin worship is far more formal and 
“Byzantine.” With us liturgy is still too much a matter of rubrics 
and slavish imitation of what we imagine to be “Roman,” wher 
any thought is given to the matter at all. Where we are casual, 
it is the casualness of carelessness rather than of spontaneity. . . . 
What I liked about the spirit of the Melkites was that they do 


not seem to use shortage of manpower as an excuse for abandoning ff 
any attempt at solemnity. Even if it means one server, one singer [ 


and celebrant, the liturgical solemnities will go forward. It is not | 


ideal, but it is a lesson for us, who think too much in terms of 


numbers necessary to solemnize, and throw up the sponge if we F 


cannot muster any. 


It is very much to be wished, too, that some of our clergy would i 


take courage into their hands, emerge from their arm-chairs and give 
the faithful a lead by recitng some parts of their office publicly in 
church, and gradually encourage, and provide means of, participation 
by the people. A beginning must be made somewhere, and it is high 


time that the faithful were made to be aware that the Divine Office ff 
is just as mucha public affair as the Mass. The priest does not say 


the Mass in his bedroom; why must the office be kept there? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“PRO AND CON” 


To the Editor:—Perhaps one trouble with American Catholic publications 
in general is that there is in them no good healthy spirit of controversy. 
One can read through issue after issue of many a Catholic magazine 
and think that all must be sweetness and light, that no one disagrees with 
anyone else. That is why, of late, I have been pleased with the good 
healthy arguments that have been going on in the pages of Commonweal. 
And now I pick up this month’s OraTe Fratres and find Father Nolan’s 
article. If more Catholics would acquire Father Nolan’s openness and 
frankness in discussing problems, I’m sure we would all come to some 
kind of agreement sooner. And, meanwhile—to say the least—our Cath- 
olic publications would take on a new life. 

Since Father Nolan includes in his “Apologia pro vita sua” an attack 
on certain remarks of mine, I suppose it is within bounds to make some 
replies and point a few distinctions. Now let’s see what the outrageous 
Mr. Gerard Sterns has been accused of: 1) “shooting very wide of the 
mark,” 2) “‘very unfair,” 3) “scornfully” sweeping aside all who offered 
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suggestions, 4) suggesting that those involved in the 1943 Liturgical 
Week were “charlatans or mountebanks.” There is a further reference, 
somewhere, to the fact that one of my phrases was “inelegant and in- 
delicate.” 

As to my delicacy and elegance, I think they are quite beside the point 
of the argument. I believe the scholastics would call that an “argumentum 


comnd i ad hominem.” \f Father Nolan wishes to argue on that level, I can only 
’ P) refer you to his classic metaphor—which even he himself finds it neces- 


) sary to excuse as “irreverent”: he speaks of the priest who “like a jack- 


in-the-box pops up behind the altar facing the people . . . like a green- 
grocer behind his counter.” Compared to fhat, my modest little phrase 
“festina-lente fellows” (which at least has the advantage of a good alliter- 
ation) is a model of classic purity of language. But I don’t think that 


5 Father Nolan really wants to argue on this level. Nor do I. I will simply 


Seas: 





» forget that anything was ever said about my elegance or delicacy. 


Now we come to the issues at stake: 1) “shooting very wide of the 
mark.” As I remember, mine was—in general—a plea for what I called 
“total vision,” a hope that the integration begun at this Liturgical Week 
might be actually fulfilled, that in reality all things might be restored in 
Christ. Apparently I didn’t go too far afield in making such a suggestion, 
since Father Nelan too considers this an important enough point to use it 
as the conclusion of his article when he quotes the famous motto of Pius X. 


2) Mr. Sterns is “very unfair.” Such as accusation might really be con- 


) demning. In this regard, the generous letter of Msgr. Morrison (by coin- 


cidence appearing in the same issue) makes me feel that, perhaps, I was 
not too unfair. The President of the Liturgical Conference stated there 
that he found my article on the Week “unusually penetrating and yet 
on the whole fair.” Further comments from others who attended the 
Chicago Week have, again, indicated that I was perhaps not as “unfair” 
as Father Nolan assumes. Msgr. Morrison in his letter suggests that it 
might be better known that, in many ways, the Chicago meeting was 
ex-tempore in character. If this fact was not made sufficiently clear in 
my article, I hereby apologize and request that it be made undeniably 
clear. Once this is done, I would wish to say that everything that was 
said in my article was said in that “same spirit of helpfulness and sym- 
pathy in a common cause” of which Msgr. Morrison speaks. If Father 
Nolan still doubts my sincerity, my interest, my sympathy or my fairness, 
I hope that he will bring more proof than just a bold, bald statement, 
“very unfair.” The announced intention of the 1944 Week, i.e., of 
having the more specialized and academic papers read to a select audience 
and keeping the Week general in its appeal, would seem to indicate that 
some of the leaders of the Liturgical Conference did not consider my 
comments or suggestions sc “unfair.” 
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that the liturgy was to be integrated with all spheres of Christian activity. 


It would seem that my article was a complete acceptance of this sug. f 
gestion. Indeed, far from “sweeping aside” this suggestion, I felt that § 
even more might be done to accept it wholeheartedly. “The Chicago f 


Liturgical Week,” I said in the original article, “did not achieve as it 
might have such a complete integration. But at least the program out- 
lined was a serious attempt in that direction. And for that its sponsor 
deserve our unqualified gratitude.” Perhaps the difficulty here is tha 
Father Nolan has interpreted my paragraph about “total vision” as an 
attack on the people who were speaking. But the paragraphs to which he 
objected were nof comments on the speakers of the Week but, rather, 
general comments on certain types of mentality which are found quite 


universally. For instance, I spoke of the “musician” with his few phrases f 


from the Motu Proprio. No musician spoke at the 1943 Liturgical Week. 
I spoke of the “‘cell-man with his technique (admirable as it is) who 
rushes ahead forgetting the ‘primary and indispensable source.’ ” No one 
spoke on the cell-technique at the 1943 Liturgical Week. I spoke about 
the “festina-lente fellows,” and no one at this Week—as far as I remember 
—used that phrase. The whole emphasis of these remarks was not against 
the speakers but agdinst those specialized mentalities which failed to see 
the liturgy as the great integrating force that it is. One assumes that 
the speakers chosen for specialized subjects at a Liturgical Week already 
have such an integral view. 


4) Suggesting that those associated with the Liturgical Week were 
“charlatans or mountebanks.” This accusation is, also, based upon the 
misunderstanding explained in the last paragraph. But Father Nolan’s 
colorful accusation saddens me just a little. Some of my very best friends 
were speakers at the 1943 Liturgical Week. Now none of my friends 
felt that I was accusing them of charlatanism, and I can only conclude 
that Father Nolan is reading too much into my words. 


Father Nolan has connected up a lot of little things: some of the argu- 
ments for the vernacular, some faults of the Missa recitata, the naming 
of missals, an accusation of commercialism against the writers of the 
uniform text, a disagreement with Gerard Sterns. He has connected up 
all these things somehow, and then come to the conclusion that it is 
best to think with the Church. The assumption is that he does and those 
to whom he objects do not. I would like to deny, emphatically, the nexus 
between the various points he brings up and the conclusion he draws. 
But I am certain others will take up the matter effectively. 


The real trouble, I suspect, is that Father Nolan considers my phrase 
“festina-lente fellows” a slur upon himself. Let it be said, once and for 
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of, and admire, the work he is doing. He tells us now that he was the 
originator of that phrase at the first Liturgical Week. The Proceedings 
of that year note that he gave the admonition, “Don’t go too fast”; 
and I suppose that is a fairly modern version of “festina lente.” However, 
the term “festina lente” was in vogue before either Father Nolan or I 
appeared on the scene, and it is in such general usage that I hardly con- 
sidered it a personal attack on anyone, least of all Father Nolan. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that in nowise did I intend any of 
my remarks as a personal attack on Father Nolan or anyone else. Sec- 
ondly, I agree with Father Nolan on many points but I deny his infer- 
ence that anyone who does not think as he does is not “thinking with 
the Church.” I agree totally with his conclusion about the spirit of 
obedience; however, I deny the implication that those who make “‘stand- 
ard texts,” print missals, advocate altar versus populum, talk about the 
vernacular, or make pleas for “total vision” are—somehow—not following 
the spirit of the Church. 

It is regrettable that Father Nolan was unable to attend the 1943 Week 
in Chicago; for I’m sure that if he had been able to be there he would 
not now be so determined to misread my well-intentioned remarks. 

GERARD STERNS 


To the Editor:—--The same mail brought me O.F. and another advertise- 
ment for one of the popular novenas. As soon as I read the Apostolate, 
I reached for my pen and wrote the following on the back of the novena- 
envelope. Others, and there will surely be many of them, will undoubtedly 
take up their pet “‘cons” to the article. I shall restrict myself to the section 
I know something about, i.e., the evening Mass. I’ve been celebrating it 
over a year now. 

In the first place, I don’t think our people will ever want Sunday 
morning Mass replaced. Has anyone ever advocated it? Here at Big Spring 
we have Mass on Sunday in the morning and in the late afternoon. The 
morning attendance is twice that of the afternoon. Personally I don’t 
like the evening Mass (the men call it the “matinée”) on Sunday—mainly 
because it encourages laziness. But during the week, that’s a different 
story. 

We ail ought to be far enough along in this war to realize that maybe, 
after all, the evil and seriousness of the whole business are growing a 


little too vast for us. In other words, we ought to do more worshipping 


and atoning. More and more of us. People do like to’ go to church in 
the evening on weekdays, largely because modern living conditions and 
habits make that the only leisure time when they are able to go. Now 
what is more pleasing to God and more beneficial to men: a churchful 
of Christians at a novena or at Mass? We might have a better world, 
and we’d surely have a better people (the old “primary and indispensable 
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source” idea) if all those thousands who flock to novenas could co-offer 
the Mass instead. Or, if you or they insist, let them have a “short one” 
before the Sacrifice, in preparation for it. 

As for the men in the service, they do needs lots of jacking up in: 
spiritual way. But I’ve come to the conclusion that in the last analysis 
it is guts and the grace of God, mostly the latter, that keeps men pur | 


and on the ball religiously. It comes down to this: the most important &£ 


thing in men’s lives is active and intelligent offering of holy Mass. That's [] 
my final word. ; 
I hope our returning soldiers will insist on weekday evening Mas 9 
when they again become civilians. But even before that day, may God 
speed & speed & speed the day (rather the evenings) when more and 
more Catholics will be offering more and more Masses! : 
CHAPLAIN E. A. LAWRENCE 

AAFBS, Big Spring, Texas 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF CEREMONIES. By Rev. Laurence J. O'Connell. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. Pp. xxvi-605. Cloth, $4.50. 
A book on ceremonies can hardly be judged by merely reading it. One f 

does not just read such books, but uses them for reference and guidance. [ 

Then, too, the true test of a book on ceremonies is not only its accuracy | 

and correctness, but also its practicality, which time and usage can best 

determine. Were it not for these facts, one would be tempted, without 

further comment, to hail Father O’Connell’s Book of Ceremonies with | 

special enthusiasm. 
The author was formerly Master of Ceremonies at St. Mary of the 

Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, and has therefore a wide ceremonial 

experience to draw from. He is not the Reverend J. O’Connell of § 

Ireland, who has also recently published an exhaustive work in three 

volumes on the celebration of Mass. 
Our author from Mundelein has limited himself to a special field, 

ceremonies, and has kept close to that. He is a ceremonialist who possesses fj 
much common sense, something very important for the smooth and 
decorous handling of any liturgical function, whether in print or in the 
sanctuary. He gives all the practical details, with many interesting foot- ff 
notes, for Low Mass, Solemn Mass, High Mass, Services for the Dead, 

Divine Office in common, Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, Forty 

Hours’ Devotion, Marriage Ceremony, and other occasional functions, 

as also a short but complete section on the liturgical seasons and functions 

throughout the year, excluding Holy Week. 
Something unique in this week is the Musical Supplement (pp. 525- 
$61) in which he outlines practical details on recitation technique for 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the reading and singing of prophecies, lessons, chapters, epistles, gospels, 
and orations. He presents a special system, simple and clear, for marking 


) the text, something that will be welcomed by any priest or seminarian 


who finds difficulty in placing the inflection on the right syllable. 
Another special feature is the author’s approach to the study of a 
ceremony through the principles of the ceremony. We too often study 
individual functions without ever adverting to or learning the basic 
principles of all ceremonies. This special emphasis on the principles of 


book, giving hundreds of references and comparing the various opinions 
of authors, quoting many decrees, often making clear certain questions 


) which have hitherto been passed over in silence by authors. When he 
7 gives the usual classical and sometimes meticulous distinctions made by 
) ceremonialists in the past, he also explains the practical carrying out of 


these thus avoiding the pitfall of stiff and wooden artificiality into which 


} many young seminarians fall because of their too liberal and verbal 
interpretation of the rubrics and opinions of authors. That is why we 


might say that Father O’Connell’s carefully done work can well be 
characterized as having above all good common sense. He is neither a 
laxist nor a rigorist in ceremonies, but seems rather to express in his book 
the spirit of the liberty of the true sons of God and the dignity for 
which the Roman rite has always been known. 

R.R.S. 


SUBDEACONSHIP. Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius 
eg ie B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. xii-301. 
Cloth, 50. 


Ordination retreats are of such frequent recurrence on the seminary 
schedule that those charged with the duty of conducting them may 
find themselves at a loss for new material for the same group of candi- 
dates preparing at different intervals for the reception of successive orders. 
Any new aids will therefore be welcome. In placing the fruits of his long 
experience at the disposal of confreres, Father Biskupek will assure him- 
self their blessing and gratitude. The material here presented in treating 
of the subdiaconate is abundant and practical. If we fail to find any 
exhortations or cautions we may deem opportune for the immediate 
preparation of the young levite, we must await the companion volumes, 
on the diaconate and the priesthood. However, no matter how convenient 
these instructions and timely the inspirations here offered, the additional 
retreat conferences will not be superfluous, for in God’s providence for 
the guidance of souls there is need of the personal touch in the economy 
of grace, in order to secure more effectively the proper dispositions. 

B.A.S. 
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OUR CHILDREN’S YEAR OF GRACE. By Therese Mueller. Pio Decimd 

Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1943. Pp. 40. Paper, $.50. 

The “living parish” for which we are striving is built upon “living 
families,” and we are grateful to Mrs. Mueller for this “guide for use in 
the home school by parents who wish their children to live throughout 
the year with Christ and His Church.” These chapters on the liturgic 
seasons are not the fanciful imaginings of a dreamer but the descriptions 
of what is done in the author’s own home. Here is the answer to “What 
can I do?” by a mother who has done it. 

Someone has said, “It is a fine book, but to how many parents could 
one give it?” Give it to all parents, because even if they are not yet ready 
to teach their children according to the plans suggested, their own 
living of the Church’s year will be deepened by it. For as Monsignor 
Hellriegel says in the Foreword, this is a small but great book. 

H.F.L,. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, Grammar, Vocabularies, and Exercises in Preparation 
for the Reading of the Missal and Breviary. By Cora Carroll Scanlon and 
Charles L. Scanlon. Herder Bock Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. x-334. 
Cloth, $3.00 
Divided into twenty lessons, this book aims to cover “all the gram- 

matical essentials for an intelligent reading” of the Roman missal and 

the Roman breviary.-The reviewer found a great deal of interest in 
examining the first five or six lessons. After about the sixth lesson, how- 
ever, his interest began to wane. The authors have congested too much 
grammar into individual lessons, without giving easily intelligible explana- 
tions. The number of short phrases and sentences composed by the authors 
to exemplify the grammar presented, become quite disconcerting because 
they are disconnected in thought, and at times rather awkward. Fewer 
examples composed with greater care would have been more valuable. 

Moreover, one loses confidence in the authors’ competency upon finding 

sentences such as: Frater meus quaerit ubi camus (p. 84); In monte 

ingrediebantur cum fratrem tuum viderent (p. 99); Jussit nos remanere 
hodie in domo ut mater nostra nobis orationes docuerit (p. 99); of 
evident mistakes (slips?) of this kind: rex terrae illae (p. 109); petiebant 

(p. 122); facenda (p. 122). 

Beginning with lesson four, a second paragraph of isolated sentences 
and phrases is introduced. These are taken from the Ordinary of the 
Mass. The idea is very good, but again, a good selection of fewer examples 
for particular study would, in the mind of the reviewer, be of much 
greater value. 

The Latin-English vocabulary at the end of the book includes not 
only all the words of the Roman missal, but also the complete vocabulary 
of the Roman breviary. This is perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book. O.J.Z. 
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